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• \ Designed to provide a context for English- teach ersv* ^ 

delibe^tions on what th«y should be teaching, this faper provides 

excerpts fro'i 2Woews iteas pertaining to significant educational . and 

social Afents ana trends. The news 4.teas deal irith a wide range of 

topics, including the back- to-the-basics loveient; the .trend toward 

Wtate-aa^a ted programs of liniaal-coBpetency testing; recent 

findings about functional illiteracy aicng young adults;, indications 

of V ^i^ainkjiationai coiBitaent to th^ education, of ainorities; 

continaing^^iscriaination suffered by blacks and' O'thet ainority 

grouTC^ ii^es delated to career education; recent increases in the 

ndaber of children whose fj^ailies fall below the poverty line;, and . 

f^cjts that pbint.up the ni&ed to teach students al:cmt the urgent 

probleasi.f aciAg the world today. (6«) ' , 
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I Uhat Should Ue Be Teaching, in Ejnglishl^ 
\ Edmund J. Farrell 

J trust that jWJne of you arp under the, misapprehension that ij in^nd to answer 
the question 'IWhat shouX^d fwe be tfeaching in English?". Even if I knew the^ 
answer, I'ni not sCire IM shaje it, since it would spell an end to NCTE, Its 
i^any publications, its affiliates, its regional and national conferences, my ^ 

■ ' ■ ' • r. - 

joby the gifoup grop e w& call at national convention , and th e .annual opportunity 



f 

'to speAd Thanksgiving dinner w^th your unnamed sponsor. I have been assured 
by Jim Sabol, ch^air of ^econ^ar;^ section, , that the overriding cjuestion of this* 
gathering is "What should we be teaching in En^ish?", and thkt the 15 questions 
and the issues the^Tsubsyne; questions and issues to which you are to address 

, r 

yourselves in small groups, are all sublets of that pv^riding questioti. Jn 
short, the degree to which we discover answers at this, gathering will.be more 
your responsibility than mine. What I woold lilce to do is to present a 
series df litems, seemingly incoherent,' which. I hope will provide a partial 
coptext, fot your deliberations, ftost of what. I hafve to say will have be.en 
culled from past issues of Council-Grams , a publication which, in its incoherence, 
reflects the society in which we l^e,- the schools in which we earn ^ our keep," 

• ' ' ) . ^ ' ■ 

and the subject which ^e -profess to teach. , ' ^ 

ITEM ; At the Conference on Emerging Trends in Educational Policy, spohsored W 
in. September by the Hudson Institute, prediction was made that whatever else 
happens durii^ the next fiv« to ten. years, el^^ntary and secondary education 
will^ be most heavily influenced by falling enrollments/ tighter finances; and 
.renewed interest in the 'teaching of basic skills. 



ITEM : According to Ben Brodinsky, former editor-in-chief fot- Croft Educational 



Services, the back-to-basics /movement includes these characteristics; among 
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other&r 'Emphasis is to be on reading, • writing, Vnd af ithmetic* in the elementary ; 
grades, with most of the school day to betdevoted to* these skills. Phonics^i's 
the method -adkrocated for reading instructioa. Ip the secojjdary grades, most 
of the day is toJbe devoted to Engli^, science, math, and history, taught 
from "clean" textbooks, free of notions that violatd traditional family and 
national values. Methodology is to include drill, recitation, dally homework, 
and frequent testing. Promotion from grades and graduation .from high ^chool^ 
are to be permitted only after mastery of skills aftd knowledge has been demonstrated 
through tests.* Electives are to be eliminated," and the number of required 
courses is to be increased. 



item' : By the beginning of this month, 40 states had either .mandated programs / 
of minimal competency testing for high schqol graduation^or were considering 
doing so. 



IT^c 



Ih a speech delivered in October at the opening session of the annual 



conference of the College Entrance .ExArainatiori Boards Joseph Calif ano> secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, and itelfare, announced that the National 
Academy of Sciences will undertake a "major" new study of^ standardized tests; 
tliat* PEW will proviae "broad support" for groups like the Education Commission 
of. t,he, States, which aid states in establishing assessment programs; that a 
^ * Commt^ee on Testing and Basic Skills will be established by the National 

Academy, of Education; and that the National Institute of Education will utidertake 
a*"m^joi:" st !udy o f ^y some students do not perform* well on tests. In his 
remarks', Mr. Calif ano strongly opposed any federally developed, federally 
financed, mandated national testing programs. ' ' / 
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ITEM : Forty*seven percent of the .nation's* 17 -year olds do. not know that eacl^^ 
State ha3 two U.S. senators. One of every two students at ages- 13 and 17 
believes that ^he president can appoint members of congress. Twenty^nine 
percent of ITryear-olds do not know thaft* local governments usually operate' 



public schools. These .were among findings released last January by the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress • 



idu] 



ITEM ; A study funded under the Adult Education Acjt found that 49 percent o\ 
those 18 to 29 years old did not know that" each state has two senators, an^ ^ 
that 28 percent could not determine the amount of change due them by subtracting 
.tho, cost of a purchase * from a -$20 bill. ^ Sixteen percent of^he white population 
were in the lowest category of "cope-abilifty compared with 44 percent of 
blacjcs and 56 percent of Spanish-sur named persons. ^ ^ . 



ITEM ; In an assessm^t of the functional l^eraf y ^of 18-year olds^ the Natioasl 

Assessment of Educational Progress found that 42 percent of blacky students 

> » ■ * ' • 

.tested are still**functionally illiterate, although* the figure 1^ 5 percent 

less than it^ was in 1971. Functional literacy was defined i>y Right to Read,. 

which cooperated in the surveyj^^as being able to- perfopn tasks like reading , 

' L ' - . , . 

newspapers and taking a' test x^t a driver's license. 

IT©1; In a recent • seminar at USOE headquarters, Harold 'Ho\)e, denied that 

i 1 • ^ 

standardized tests are culturally biased. "It's not « mattrer of ^he test but 
o^ opportunity."' He added that despite fedferal and state efforts In the 
* 1960 '» to equalize, educational opportunity for minorities, '-We have not yet 
/.fbupd a way to give- persons on the lower rungs a fair shot." 



r 1 
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ITEM ; In regional seminars held last spring to draw attention to critical 

— . . ■ . ' J - I 

of the * 



problCTis in the education of minorities, leaders of the ^wo sponsoring or- ^ 
ganizatlops — Educational Testing Service and CoLlege Entrance Examination 



) 1 . , ^ 

teard — r^^ported indications bf a waning ftatlonal commitment to, the *education| 



of minorities. Speakers cited the development of 'strategies iti higher education ' 

to limit numbers of minority studentsj the growing* reluctance of private 

^ , , , / ' - < 

colje'ges to raise funds to help jninority stiidents; deep resistence. within the*- 
society to ftirther integration; and an increase in the number of* persons" 
/^lliAg to sue .to prevent program^s 'for minorities. In a 3tory appearing in 
the New Yor}c Tijnes on July 3, Dayid E. Ros4fibaiim\reported that the average 
income of black families* remains 40 percent below that of whites. Altttough 92 

* percent of black school children in the South attended integrated schools l}y i972, 
well ovfer half of the black. children -outside the ^uth now' attend schools at ' 
least 90 percent black. Because of sizeable black majorities in the ptftjlic 
schools of the nation's largest cities, desegregat^^on has become politically 
difficult if not logistically impossible, according to Mr. iRosenbaum, -In >?ew' 

#Vork, the public, schools ard 67 percent-' nqn -white; in Ciicago, 70 percent; fti 

Philadelphia, 62 percent; in Detroit, 81 percent; in Baltimore, *Z5 percent; 

, ^ • " - \* 

and/In Washington, D.C., 96 percent. According to Professor Diane Ravitch of , 

* .* ' ' * * ^ 

• Teachers College, Columbia University, minority children are the majority|Of ♦ 

those enrolled ii;i the public schools of- 20 of the nation's 30 largest cities. 

^ • * 

, t 

ITEM: In August-.the unemployment rate of blacks rose to 14.5 percent, the. 
^lighest since World War II and 2.4 times, tlie unemployment rate for white?. *' ' > 
Among 16- to 19-year olds, the unemployment ^rates fot blacks was 49.4 percent; / 
for whiles, 14.7 percent. A recent sorvey conducted by Lo^uis Harris and ' 

> ^ ' ^ ; ' 

Associates found that 66 percent ^f [blacks poUed feel they are discriminated 



> 



' I.- \) • : . ■ .' 

against in wages paid; only 21 percent bf whites agtee. Seventy-six percent 

dt I blacks believe they are discriminated against in'obtaining white-collar 

•* 1 ' * * ' 

jofbs; only 31 percent- of .whites agree. Seventy-three percent of biacKs feel 

I ' • ^ 

.*tl^ey are discriminated against in obtaining skilled labor. jobs; only 26| percent 

— of whites agree. Seventy - o t ifi pe r cent o f blacks believe th6y are discriminatel^ 

against as human beings; onV 28 t)ercent of whites agre6. 

Vrm: In th0 September 11 iasue of the New York Times ^ David Vidal reports 
► * • ^ ^ 

that Fuerto Rican families in the United States* fare worse" econj^mic ally Cfaay * 

any othet ethnic group. Figures from the Bureau* of the. Census and the Bureau 

of Labor Statistics showed in 1975 that 7.6 percent of Puer||a Rican families ^ 

renting in New York City had a^hual incomes of less than- $?, 000, as compared 

to 5.6 percent of black families; 38.1 percent of Puerto Rxcan families earned 

from $2,000 to $4,999 annually, as compared to 28.8 percent of black I^milies; 

oiily 4.5 percent ^of Puerto Ricin families earned above $15,00Q as compared to 

13.2 percent of bl^ack families. * ^ . 



\ ■ 

\ 
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ITEM ; "Results of phe first .survey of career and occupational developo€fnt y 
conducted between 3^7 j-74 by National\sSessment of Educational Progress show 
that 4'4 percent of American 17T'year olds desire a professional career, although 
census figures indicate that only 20 tp 25 percen^: oljfei^ting jobs' are professional 
or managerial.. Fdrther, only 54 percent of the 17~year olds could correctly 
answer five questions about the amount of training needed for' a specific, 
QomniQMlace job. . ^ ' , 



ITBp In October, 1976, Edward B. Yi^p^ education editor of^the New York Tlmes. ^^ 
p told 1,200 voeationa.1 educators i^ieeting in Minneapolis that the liberal arts 

ERIC .. .,' ■ . ., . 6 • . ■ . 



have always had a strong vocational strain. Tlit,dnse' study of >the ciass:ltcs 



,1 ' 



during, the 18th ceptury, Mr. Fisfce observed,, was "purely' vocational" 'in t'hat it 



taught •one "hov to be an aristocrat." Mr. Fiske told participants to concentrate 

, on providing- students with skills needed to get along in society, ^"Vocational 

> * 

education mu st sery^ the whple person," he said, and must be st ude nt, not 



/ 

institutio4r, oriented. Win.ard Virtz,, foanner secretary of labor, told those 7 
in attendabpce it would be a mistake f^q:*educators to train yourig people only 
to get a first job, as most people will have several diffWen^ jobs during 

their lifetimes and^mo^e leisure time as well. Further, it would fee a mistake 

' / - 

to continue the separation of the liberal arts and .vocational education by 
tracking students* into strictly vocational curriculums. A mixture^o^ academic 
and vocational ^education should be available to everyone, along with opportunities 
to interrupt schooling to explore career alternatives, Mr. Wirtz concluded.. 



^ ^ first major study of career switching, the U.S. Department of 

Lal^r found* that nearly^ one, in three American workers changed careers during 
the five-year ^>eriod from 1965- to 1970. According to the study,' basfed onjthe . 

\970 census, iapproximately 32 .percent of the men and 27 percent of the women 

' " ^ ' ' \ ''' 

had switched careers., f . 



ITEM: "Rally 'round the Workplace: ^Continuities and Tallacies in Career 

— . * > 

'Education," an article in the Winter 1976 issue of- Harvard Educational 

' ' ' . ' / " ' 

Revj.ew , asserts that ^uch-publicized efforts to link education more closely to 
work constitute a "hollow, if hot invidious. 



reform." Written 



Grubb and Marvin La'zerson, the article declares, j "Defgpite its assertions to 



by W. Norton 



tlie contrary, [career education] is primarily a renewal 4nd expanfitf'on of 
Vocational education, a movement that has previously proven it-self ineffective 



ERjc '• ' , ' 7 • ' ' ... ■ r 



in reducing the gap between, rich' an? P(^q/, in enhancing school learning, in 
^ solving social and economic problems,- a/id in improving the status of physical 



work." Dr. GrjAb -^nd Dr» Lazerson challenge ther assumption that' 
^ . . , ^ 

and self-ii^ge.s of students can be broadened through exposure to ''r 



ttie horizons 
eal work. " 



On tha^r^(Jfet*'ary, say the authors, "most work is ioring. Its unvaried routine, 
the si^iplicity of most tasks, an4 ttte constant supervision characteristic of 

I ' - ' - 

hierarchical ^ttings all deny Workers a sense of competence and Reeling of 

responsibility." , ' * . - 

* ' • . . 

ITEft : After reviewing ^,275 careers-education products /rom 191 commercial 
publishers and distributors, the Education Products Information Exchange 



(€PIE) rejected 717,* or 56 percent, because the^^ere too. old (pre-1971) or 

because they did not contain sufficient Rareness , of the- world qf work. EPIE^* 

then asked thW Council on Interracial Books for Children (CIBC) to check the 

/Ijaterials for racist connotations. Of 100 prpdiicts the Council randomly chos^ 

to review, "Without exception, all of the material fell short of the active 

antl-raci$:t approach the CIBC teview team feele is needed if patterns of 

institutional racism are to be obliterated." Minorities were "often" stereotyped 

in appearance and behavior. ^^Jthey were "usually" shown being supervised or 

taking directibns (never sllown supervising white workers), "virtually nev^r" , 

shown as thinkers, planners, or highly skilled workers, .and "often" shown ^ 

serving white people but "virtually n^ver" shovm being served by whitesC This' 

servile posfure of minorl^ties was "the clearest indicator of a pervasive 

racism within career education materials." A team from Womet\ on Words and 

'Images in Princeton examined many of the elementary and secondary school 
# ' 

materials and found they contained fiye tim^s as many occupations for males 

/ • 



as for females, in addition, of 9,456 illustrations counted, 68 perce* 
showed males only, / * ' ' * •* 

ITEM ; Af^r a four-year study of fknilies and^children, a comipittiee pf tlie 



National Re^search Council concluded that America' s children are in trouble and 
that the trouble is •getting /worse. *Fiv'e million children* uriHer the ag!e of 6 
Liye in families receiving less than half of t;he medium^fcome for a family of * 
fx)ur, and three million preschool children-^one of every six — liftre below the 
poverty line. In short, nearly 30 pei^cent tff America's youngest .chil4ren live 
in families- sorely in need of mon6y. While the panel- conceded that moneys • 
cannot Jjuy a lovin^^jivironment "nothing else will work Vithout^it." ,The 
paijer also •pointed out the special needs of 'on^)arent families. Today more - • 
than 1 in every 8' children under 18 lives with just one parent; irr 1950 the 
rafio was 1 isn 12. Moreover, most' single parents >rork: nearly three-^fourths 
of mothers with ^children from 6 to 17 harve jobs, while more than'half of those 
with yqungsters under 6 are employed, classifying <(iarly fo^r million preschool 
children as %igh risk" because of the cbrabinarion oi low^ iru:ome land the 
absence of on6 or^both parents, ]^he panel repommendquJ strongly that Wery 
family be guaranteed enojjgh income that one parent could spend full time T 
cartng for. children under the age of 6. For parents^ who 'nevertheless wish to 
work, there should be, according to the panel, improved .child care ptograms sp^' 
that young children have an opportunity to form stable emotibn^l relationships 
with an adult. _ The panel concluded thatj without outside financial support, 
"It seems likely that* the problems facQd by families and children will increase 

' ' ' 1 

in severity and th&t the rates pf child abuse, crime, drug dependency, failure, 
in school, and other indicators of our inattention" will also tnount. *, ' 

4^ 



'I 



ITEM : After interviewing representatives of more than 60 education'^and coramunity 

' ^ . . , • /: ^ . • ; ^ * . r 

•i«tganiz*ttonS|* a curricvvlum development task ft>rce ^sponsored by tlie* National' , 

Institute of Education (Nip) decided ttiat organizartions a^e more concerned 

about who makes curricular. decisions than about what is actually being taught. 

^ — ^ — > — ^ ^ — ^ — , ^ 

the task fox^e found little agreement across the country on how' cui;ricuium ^ |^ 
development could b^st be ac9omplished and nPclear idea of who is doing whaC^, \ 

w^ere; and why r According to its report, '"[The] concern for Involvement . . 

- ; — ^ ^ • 

• ^ is accompanied by a feeling of impotence, of Jiot being heard, and of ^h^ving 

' ■ ' ' • . . ^ ^ ' . * ^ ^ ' ■' ' • . * ■ ' 

o^nly a limited^ scope of influence. There is also the view, rather widely 

held, tbat somebody else or, some other group -controls the ballgame* be it 

profesaiionals*, bureaucrats, ^or some ubiquitous single 'tJtjey,.'" 

J 

ITEM ; Wben NEA surveyed its membership last year, it found the average teacher, 

S ' ' ^ • ' ^ • ^ 

to' be 33 years o;Ld, cpmpa^ed to* 41 in 1961. The percentage of tie^cffierl with 
^0 years or more of experience had declinejl from 21.4 percent -in 1966 to 14.1 

• . ■ \. • ' ■ ' 

percent in 1976. Only 60 percent o# the respondent^ said they planned to 



remain tpachers ynril retirement, while^2 percent yen not sure tl ey \7oalc 
'.choose a teaching* career, ff theyjiad tb do it over ^gain*^ Terry Herndon; 
ijaxecutive director of NEA, ascribes the drop in the«average age of teachers- 
. not to new teachers having been hfrW, but to older teachers having- left the 
profession "in* droves. 'V* ^ / 



ITtH : This year 37 percent of those. participating in- the annual Gallup Poll 



37 pe rcen t oi 

of the public's attitudes toward the pul^tic schools fated the . schools^ A or B. 
in quality, a dPop of 9 percent since 1974, But of those polled who had 
children enrolled In public schools, 54 percent rated the 'schools A or B^, an 
increase of 4'''percent over last year, * i 

■ ■ ■ 10 : • .• . - .. : 



ITEM: We live xS a world in which S.^ftations have blasted an atomic bomb or 
, device, in whi<fh-*21 nations afe capabley?f making an atojnic or nuclear bomb 

within five year 9' if. ujiaid§d, or less, if ^ided; in .whiqh Russia and the United • 
^States control 9.5 billion tons of strategic nuclear fire -power with lnterconj:inental, 
'range, the^ equlvalenT^des tructlve force of rou ghly 29 tDil§ of TNT for every _ _ 

Russian and' American man,- vwoman, and child. On this same Issue, Alfreld Kazln * . 



ote.in the Septemb^^^r ^i-saue of Esqutr^ 



/ - ■» . 



"Anyojte who knows what is going on \xi o\x schools knows ' ^ 
that the problem Is not that students don't fead classics / ^ . 
(meaning Victorian novels) but that they think the world caa!t ^ 
go under • • • , th|b the woi^ld is as mechanflbii and usdble as 
switching 0*^^^^^ lights and the TV. set. Students do not 



\ 



rfializef hg« much human intelligence may /be needpd to save 
us from the* catastrophes that our foo practical intelligence \^ 
ha^ inflicted on us. Our worlds is so full^of social diseases — 

, environmental camcer, ^nuclear leaks^ and possiile explosions, ^ 

" ' • • ' J " ■ " 

% violent collisions, and, 'above all, wars, in an -unending chaiA— 

» * • 

-that it shouxti be th*e fiVst task pf intelligenae at least to 
I , confront these h6rtors*f - • 



^ In leaving you with the onus of making some s^nse'of my- disconnected 'discour&e, 
, " * ^ /' ' ' 

i am reminded, an assignment that Prof efssor 'Bertrand Evans us^ to give / 

students in h.is' advanced composition course at the Unlversit^r-of^California^ 

Berkeley. He would list. oKi the board tjuree uni^efateej factual statements » 

and then ask the students to incorporate the' three statements intcV -a "coherent 

paragraph without- u§ing -any one of^he statements a^ the topic*^s^ntence. , I ra 

also reminded of an anecdote that Joseph Califano shared x^ith those attending 



the College Board meeting in San^Fran<yLsc6' last' month.r Mr. Calif ano confessed 
,.tihatj i^hlnj^lie .iSras scrying as asslstanr-tcPreaij^erff Johnson, Ke hak firjad Peter 

Benc^l^/f ifpra the ^tfcff of the President'! speech! writers. ' Appa/ently Mr, . 

the responsibility of writing taany of ' the speechs the President 
^,ffatt*re^,^4^in -the Rd^e "Garden to visit ina'Ciri/ Scout^, PTA*groupAi Wtional 



Spelling^^^ Champions, and the like. These speeches, known as* *'Rose* garden 
Graffiti," .wer.e delivered as frequently as six times^a day^ depending upoji hpw 
mahy visiting" fir^en were in toWn, * " • ' . r , 

• ' ' ' 

VJglL,. Mr. Benc^ley did not take-his craft serioi^ly,' and Mr. Calif ^no discharged 
*" ^ ' • , * " , ' 

I ' ^ / « r . ' 

him. But befpre he left, Mr. Benchly wrpte -ofte/f in^l sj)eecl>, which the' President 

was to c^iifcr iiT the Rose Qarden to ^a group of foreig^ffiorf esporMenfS' a more 

auspicious group thaTi usuaily presentei itself for a ffew Wprxi^ from the Chief. 

Mr. ^Johnson began reading tfrom Cue 'tards held by a fiunky oiltjjf sight'' of the ^ • 

television camera. As I recall, the last speech drafted by Mr. fienckley wSiP • 

something like this: '* ^ . * . 

There ar'e those who say We c^no^: have ^^uns and butter, ' 

' • . • * ' * 

* ' thkt we cannot .w^ge waf in Viet Nam and* mainfaiiv an affluent * * . 'a 

' ~ \ ' ' ■ ■ ' ■ ■ - 

- soc\(,etV. I say^it can be done, and I intend to' tell you how. / 
There are those who feay we catinot Integrate the; races . > - 

■ ■ - - ^ ,- - - • . 

and preserve peace in our society. I "say^it -can .be • ' , , 

done, and I intend to tell you how. ' ^. 



There jgre. those yhb say wfe cannot fu.lly";employ ou;: * 
Citizens and, at the same tjhuifT' end inflation. I s'ay 
it can.be done, ^nd I intend to tell* you'-how. . 



\ 



Lyndpn, you^re nov on' your own. . • '* * , ^ 



